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WHEN FOUND— 


ee readers will join us in congratulating Mr. J. M. Patterson, 

the President of the Philadelphia Branch of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship on his appointment as Judge of Common Pleas for that city. 
Mr. Patterson had held the post of Assistant District Attorney for 
some time and is now the youngest Judge upon the Bench in America. 
The appointment was made on 6th June. Mr. Patterson visited 
London a few weeks ago, when we had the pleasure of meeting him. 

* * * * * 

The Philadelphia branch has been well represented in London this 
holiday season. Following in Judge Patterson’s footsteps, we have 
here at the present time Mr. J. K. Thompson and his wife. Mr. 
Thompson is the greatly esteemed secretary whose enthusiasm has 
contributed so much to the branch’s success, and his fellow Dickensians 
here have been delighted to make his acquaintance and that of his 
wife. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sessler are also making their annual visit 
to this country. 

* * * * * 

One of the most popular of the Birthday Honours was the Baronetcy 
conferred on Mr. J. M. Barrie. Sir James M. Barrie is a Vice- 
President of the Dickens Fellowship, and the distinction shown to him 
will be highly appreciated by all its members. Another honour of 
interest to Dickensians was that conferred upon Professor A. W. Ward, 
of Cambridge, whose notable book on Dickens in the “ English Men 
of Letters ” series has long taken its place as a standard work. 

* * * * * 

Professor Henry Jackson, O.M., who was elected a Vice-President 
of the Dickens Fellowship at the Conference, to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Professor E. Dowden, is known to our 
readers as the author of the distinguished book “‘ About Edwin 
Drood,”’ published about a year ago under the modest initials 
of “ H.J.” He is Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge and has 
published many important books on the Greek Philosophers. That 
he is a keen student of Dickens his masterly study of the ever- 
lasting “ mystery ” indicates 

* 

Canadian Dickensians were represented at the Conference at Hull 
by Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, the President of the Toronto Branch. At 
the Dinner in the evening he replied to the toast of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship. Mr. Bell-Smith is an artist of great distinction, a member of 
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the Council of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts, and President 
of the Ontario Society of Artists. Born in London he has lived in 
Canada since 1867, having first studied drawing at South Kensington. 
He has been director of Fine Arts, Alma College, since 1881, teacher of 
drawing in the Public Schools, London, Ontario, 1882-9, Director of 
the Toronto Art Schools, 1889-91, and lecturer and writer on art 
subjects generally. His principal pictures are ‘“‘ Queen Victoria’s 
Tribute to Canada,” for which Her Majesty gave personal sittings ; 
“Landing of the Blenheim,” National collection, Ottawa; ‘“‘ White- 
head ” Diploma Work, National Collection ; “ Lights of a City Street,” 
Ontario collection. He has also exhibited at the Royal Academy and 
other principal exhibitions. His enthusiasm for Dickens knows no 
bounds, and we believe that most of the Dickens plays performed in 
Toronto have been adapted by him and the players trained by him. 
* * * * * 


The cheap Encyclopedia is a valuable thing provided that it is 
accurate and up-to-date. There are now two such publications in the 
market at the price of 1s. per volume. Out of idle curiosity we turned 
up “Dickens” in one of these and were agreeably surprised to find 
a reference to the Dickens Fellowship. But we were disappointed to 
discover that it gave the Headquarters address as Whitcomb House, 
Whitcomb Street, W.C., for our readers will know that that ceased 
to be the address of the Fellowship four years ago. We referred to 
the other Encyclopedia and we found that the same error was per- 
petrated there. 

* * * * * 

Our friends at Rochester have recently issued the first number of 
their own Magazine. It is dated May 1913, and announces that 
No. 2 will be ready in December. The present number contains much 
interesting reading. Mr. H. Smeetham’s article on “ The Outlook of 
the Child of Dickens,’ and Miss Weaver’s on “ Why some People 
cannot read Dickens,” are thoughtful and well reasoned. There are 
other attractive articles, as well as a good deal of local good humour 
in the pages. The Magazine is edited by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. W. 
Ratcliffe and Mr. P. Mathews, M.A., and we congratulate them on their 
first number. Copies may be had of the former, price sixpence. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who this year enters his eightieth year, has in 
preparation a volume of reminiscences which promises to throw vivid 
and picturesque light not merely on Dickens, but also on Bulwer 
Lytton, Charles Reade, John Forster, George Augustus Sala, and other 
men who were leading literary lights in the Victorian era. The 
book will be published in the autumn by Messrs. Arrowsmith, of 
Bnistol. 

* ok * * * 

At Lambeth Police Court last month a person boasting the name 
of Oliver Twist was fined ten shillings for drunkenness. His age 
was sixty-two and we hope it was his first offence, if only for the honour 
of his namesake. THe Epiror. 
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EDGAR ‘ALLAN POE ON “BARNABY RUDGE” 


gstey article on Charles Dickens written by Edgar Allan Poe dealing 

chiefly with Barnaby Rudge appeared in Graham’s Magazine, 
for February 1842, and is included in Poe’s collected writings. In 
it there is a reference to a former review of the same book 
to the following effect: “We are not prepared to say, so 
positively as we could wish, whether by the public at large 
the whole mystery of the murder committed by Rudge, with the 
identity of the Maypole ruffian with Rudge himself, was fathomed 
at any period previous to the period intended, or, if so, whether 
at a period so early as materially to interfere with the interest designed ; 
but we are forced through sheer modesty to suppose this the case, 
since by ourselves individually the secret was distinctly understood 
immediately upon the perusal of the story of Solomon Daisy, which 
occurs at the seventh page of this volume of 323. In the number of 
the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post for May 1st, 1841 (the tale 
having then only begun) will be found a prospective notice of some 
length in which we made use of the following words. 


That Barnaby is the son of the murderer may not appear evident 
to our readers—but we will explain. The person murdered is Mr. ° 
Reuben Haredale. He was found assassinated in his bedchamber. 
His steward (Mr. Rudge, senior), and his gardener (name not men- 
tioned), are missing. At first both are suspected. ‘Some months 
afterwards,’ here, we use the words of the story—‘ the steward’s 
body, scarcely to be recognised but by his clothes, and the watch 
and ring he wore—was found at the bottom of a piece of water 
in the grounds, with a deep gash in the breast where he had been 
stabbed by a knife. He was only partly dressed; and all people 
agreed that he had been sitting up reading in his own room, where 
there were many traces of blood, and was suddenly fallen upon 
and killed, before his master.’ ” 


Poe further inferred in the Graham Magazine article that he dis- 
covered that “Rudge . . was interrupted by his (Rudge’s) wife, whom 
he seized by the wrist, to prevent her giving the alarm.” 

This article, from which this extract is taken, has never been 
reprinted in any edition of Poe’s writings, and Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll in his book, “ The Problem of Edwin Drood,” argued that 
Poe’s claim to have anticipated the plot of Barnaby Rudge to the 
extent he states was largely a piece of mystification, and suggested 
that the article Poe claimed to have written should be found and 
reprinted as evidence of Poe’s achievement. 

Sir W. Robertson Nicoll is of opinion that “to claim that the 
seizing of the wrist could have been deduced from Solomon Daisy’s 
story by itself is to affirm an impossibility.” On this point he is 
correct as the review itself now proves that Poe had read as far as 
chapter eleven, and the three significant words “‘ by the wrist” appear 
in chapter five. 

The comments in Sir W. Robertson Nicoll’s book on the subject have 
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caused a controversy in the New York Times Book Review Supplement 
with the result that the article in question has been unearthed and 
republished in the New York Times for June Ist, with‘a carefully 
reasoned and elaborate introductory commentary. 

We reprint the article here and no doubt our readers, before 
reading it, will turn again to “ The Problem of Edwin Drood,” and 
to Poe’s article “Charles Dickens ”’ in his collection of Essays. 


BARNABY RUDGE 


THE ORIGINAL REVIEW* 
By EDGAR ALLAN POE 


“ Barnaby Rudge.” By ‘‘ Boz.” Author of ‘Nicholas Nickleby,” “ Olever 
Twist,” etc. With Illustrations by G. Cattermole and H. Kk. Browne, Nos. 
1, 2 and 3. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 

\ TE presume our readers all know that Barnaby Rudge, now “ in 

course of publication” periodically, is a story supposed to be 
narrated by one of the members of Master Humphrey’ s society ; and 
is in fact a continuation of the * Clock,” although complete within itself. 
From the concluding words of The Curiosity Shop—or rather of the 
volume which contained that tale—we gather that the present narrative 
will be occupied with matters tending to develop the spirit, or, m the 
language of Mr. Dickens himself, the ~ heart ” of the mighty London, to- 
ward the conclusion of the eighteenth century. This thesis affords 
the most ample scope for the great powers of the writer. His openmeg 
chapters assure us that he has at length discovered the secret of his true 
strength, and that Barnaby Rudge will appeal principally to the 
rmagination. Of this faculty we have many striking instances in the 
few numbers alreadv issued. We see it where the belfry man in the 
lonely church at midnight, about to toll the “ passing-bell,” is struck 
with horror at hearing the solitary note of another, and awaits, aghast, 
a repetition of the sound. We recognize it more fullv when this 
single note is discovered, in the morning, to have been that of an 
alarm pulled by the hand of one in the death-struggle with a mur- 
derer—also in the expression of countenance w hich is so strikingly 
attributed to Mrs. Rudge— the capacity for expressing terror ~ — 
something only dimly seen, but never absent for a moment—‘ the 
shadow of some look to which an instant of intense and most 
unutterable horror only could have given rise.” This is a conception 
admirably adapted to whet curiosity in respect to the character of that 
event which is hinted at as forming the groundwork of the novel ; and 
so far is well suited to the purposes of a periodical story. But this 
observation should not fail to be made—that the anticipation must 
surpass the reality ; that no matter how terrific be the circumstances 
which, in the denowement, shall appear to have occasioned the expression 
of countenance worn habitually by Mrs. Rudge, still they will not be able 
to satisfy the mind of the reader. He will surely be disappointed. The 


* From Philadelphia Saturday Post, May 1, 1841. 
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skilful intimation of horror held out by the artist produces an effect 
which will deprive his conclusion of all. These intimations—these 
dark hints of some uncertain evil—are often rhetorically praised as 
effective—but are only justly so praised where there is no denouement 
whatever—where the reader’s imagination is left to clear up the mystery 
for itself—and this, we suppose, is not the design of Mr. Dickens. 
But the chief points in which the ideality of this story is apparent 
are the creation of the hero Barnaby Budge, and the commingling with 
his character, as accessory, that of the human-looking raven. Barnaby 
we regard as an original idea altogether, so far as novel writing is 
concerned. He is peculiar, inasmuch as he is an idiot endowed with 
the fantastic qualities of the madman, and has been born possessed with 
a maniacal horror of blood—the result of some terrible spectacle seen 
by his mother during pregnancy. The design of Mr. Dickens is here 
twofold—first that of increasing our anticipation in regard to the deed 
committed—exaggerating our impression of its atrocity—and, secondly, 
that of causing this horror of blood on the part of the idiot, to bring 
about, in consistence with poetical justice, the condemnation of the 
murderer—for it is a murder that has been committed. We say in 
accordance with poetical justice—and, in fact, it will be seen hereafter 
that Barnaby, the idiot, is the murderer's own son. The horror of 
blood which he feels is the immediate result of the atrocity, since this 
atrocity it was which impressed the imagination of the pregnant 
mother ; and poetical justice will therefore be well fulfilled when this 
horror shall urge on the son to the conviction of the father in the per- 
petrator of the deed. That Barnaby is the son of the murderer may 
not appear evident to our readers—but we will explain. The person 
murdered is Mr. Reuben Haredale. He was found assassinated in 
his bedchamber. His steward (Mr. Rudge, senior), and his gardener 
{name not mentioned), are missing. At first both are suspected. 
-* Some months afterward,” here, we use the words of the story—* the 
steward’s body, scarcely to be recognized but by his clothes, and the 
watch and ring he wore—was found at the bottom of a piece of water in 
the grounds, with a deep gash in the breast where he had been stabbed by 
a knife. He was only partly dressed ; and all people agreed that he had 
been sitting up reading in his own room, where there were many traces 
of blood, and was suddenly fallen upon and killed, before his master.” 
Now, be it observed, it is not the author himself who asserts that 
the steward's body was found ; he has put the words in the mouth of one 
of his characters. His design is to make it appear, in the denouement, 
that the steward, Rudge, first murdered the gardener, then went to 
his master’s chamber, murdered him, was interrupted by his (Rudge’s) 
wife, whom he seized and held by the wrist, to prevent her giving the 
alarm—that he then, after possessing himself of the booty desired, 
returned to the gardener’s room, exchanged clothes with him, put upon 
the corpse his own watch and rings, and secreted it where it was after 
wards discovered at so late a period that the features could not be identi- 
fied. It willappear that Rudge himself, through his wife, gave indication 
to the police, after due time had elapsed, of the proper spot to be searched 
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—so that when the decomposed body was found, it might be regarded 
as his own. We say that Rudge, in perpetrating the murder, seized his 
wife by the wrist ; and we draw this inference from the fact that Barnaby 
is said to have upon his wrist the appearance of a smear of blood. 

The ruffian who, at the ‘“‘ Maypole,” listens so attentively to the story 
told by Solomon Daisy, and who subsequently forces himself into Mrs. 
Rudge’s house, holding with her so mysterious a connection—this 
rufian is Rudge himself, the murderer. Twenty-two years having 
elapsed, he has ventured to return. To bring about the conviction of 
the assassin, after the lapse of so long a time, though his son’s mysterious 
awe of blood—an awe created in the unborn by the assassination atself— 
is most probably, we repeat, the design of Mr. Dickens, and is no doubt 
one of the finest possible embodiments of the idea we are accustomed 
to attach to “ poetical justice.” Joe, John Willett’s son, who has 
received a blow from Rudge, will be made to supply in the idiot the want 
of precision of thought—a precision without which there would be some 
difficulty in working out the catastrophe ; but the main Seney in the 
conviction will be that of the hero, Barnaby Rudge. 

The elder Rudge himself has probably been only a tool in the hands of 
Geoffrey Haredale, the brother of the murdered man and the present 
incumbent of the Warren estate, which he has inherited upon Reuben’s 
decease. This idea is corroborated by the fact that, the families of 
Chester and Haredale being at variance, an attempt is made by Rudge 
upon the life of young Chester, who is in love with Miss Haredale, the 
daughter of Reuben. She resides at the Warren estate ; is no doubt the ~ 
ward of her uncle ; her fortune is in his possession, and, that he may 
not have to part with it, especially to the son of this enemy, he is anxious 
to get the young man out of the way. 

We may as well here observe that the reader should note carefully the 
ray ngs of Barnaby, which are not put into his mouth at random, 
as might be supposed, but are intended to convey indistinct glimmerings 
of the events to be evolved—and in this evident design of Mr. Dickens 
his ideality is strongly evinced. It would be difficult to impress upon 
the mind of a merely general reader how vast a degree of interest 
may be given to the story by such means; for in truth that interest, 
great as it may be made, will not be, strictly speaking, of a popular cast. 

But an example will be necessary to convey our meaning fully upon 
this head, and one may be found at page 54, where the idiot draws 
Mr. Chester to the windows and directs his attention to the clothes 
hanging upon the lines in the yard. 

“‘ Look down,” he said, softly ; “‘ do you mark how they whisper in 
each other’s ears, then dance and leap to make believe they are in sport ? 
Do you see how they stop for a moment, when they think there is no 
one looking, and mutter among themselves again? And then how 
they roll and gambol, delighted with the mischief they’ve been plotting ? 
Look at ’em now! See how they whirl and plunge. And now they stop 
again and whisper cautiously together—little thinking, mind, how 
often I have laid upon the ground and watched them. I say—what 
is it they plot and hatch? Do you know?” 
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Now these incoherences are regarded by Mr. Chester simply as such, 
and no attention is paid them; but they have reference, indistinctly, 
to the counsellings together of Rudge and Geoffrey Haredale upon the 
topic of the bloody deeds committed ; which counsellings have been 
watched by the idiot. In the same manner almost every word spoken 
by him will be found to have an undercurrent of meaning, by paying 
strict attention to which the enjoyment of the imaginative reader 
will be infinitely heightened. 

A confirmation of our idea in regard to the perpetrators of the murder 
will be seen in the words of Mrs. Rudge addressed to the locksmith, 
when the latter attempted to prevent the egress of the ruffian from her 
house. ‘‘ Come back, come back ! ”’ she exclaimed—“ do not touch him 
on your life. I charge you, come back. He carries other lives besides his 
own !”’—meaning that, if arrested and recognized, Rudge would in- 
volve in his fate not only Geoffrey Haredale, but herself, as an accessory 
after the fact. 

The young Chester, it will be remembered, when found lying wounded 
in the road by the locksmith and Barnaby, was taken, as if by accident, 
to the house of Mrs. Rudge. Upon this circumstance will be made 
to turn some of the most exciting incidents of the story. Many diffi» 
culties, we apprehend, will occur before the sick man makes his escape 
from this house—in which, for several reasons, we are inclined to think 
that much of the main action of the drama is to come to pass. These 
reasons are, that it is the home of the murderer Rudge, of Mrs. Rudge so 
emphatically described, and especially of Barnaby, the hero, and of his 
raven, whose croakings are to be frequently, appropriately, and pro- 
phetically heard in the course of the narrative, and whose whole 
character will perform, in regard to that of the idiot, much the same 
part as does, in music, the accompaniment in respect to the air. Each 
is distinct. Each differs remarkably from the other. Yet between 
them there is a strong analogical resemblance; and, although each 
may exist apart, they form together a whole which would be imperfect 
wanting either. This is clearly the design of Mr. Dickens—although 
he himself may not at present perceive it. In fact, beautiful as it is, 
and strikingly original with him, it cannot be questioned that he has 
been led to it less by artistical knowledge and reflection than by that 
intuitive feeling for the forcible and the true which is the sixth sense 
of the man of genius. 

Of the other characters introduced we must be content to speak cn 
petto. The locksmith and his wife are drawn with that boldness and 
vigor in which our author is never deficient ; but, as far as we yet 
comprehend them, have nothing distinctive. Miss Miggs, Simon 
Tappertit, and his society of ’Prentice Knights, cannot be properly 
called caricatures—for there is a well-sustained exaggeration of all 
their traits, which has the effect of keeping—but they are obviously bur- 
lesques. For this reason, we feel sure that they will have no very active 
agency in the plot. They will form an amusing by-play—much as 
Swiveller and the Marchionees do in The Curiosity Shop. Hugh, on 
the contrary, who is carefully and truthfully drawn, with no very 
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decided peculiarities as yet appearing—Hugh will be a main instru- 
ment in the action. Of Joe Willet we have already spoken. John is 
an attempt at character for its own sake solely. He is an original, 
in the sense that, while really existing in nature, he has never as yet 
been depicted—and such originals are very rare indeed. The features 
of the ruffian, Rudge, are not yet developed ; neither are those of the 
young Chester, nor of the locksmith’s daughter. The manner in which 
the portraiture of the very gentlemanly and self-composed elder 
Chester is elaborated assures us that here we are to look for one of the 
best efforts of the author. 

The designs are, for the most part, utterly unworthy the narrative, 
and, very often, are not even in accordance with it. The thoughts of 
the writer are sometimes not conveyed at all. The hostelry upon the 
first page, for instance, is far from Mr. Dickens’s conception, and gives 
the idea of a portion of a street, rather than of an insulated and seques- 
tered inn. In the interior of the taproom the figures are all crowded 
into close juxtaposition, while the text places Rudge and the young 
Chester in situations secluded from the rest of the Company. The 
third design, where Rudge strikes Joe Willet, is well enough executed, 
but has no force of subject in itself—and we can only regard it as good 
when we take a prospective view, and consider that the blow given will 
have important results. In the fourth plate, where the young Chester 
is found wounded, there is great vigor of conception. The abandon 
of the prostrate figure is richly ideal; and the author’s intention in 
Barnaby Rudge fully made out. Plate fourth is good—Tappertit, 
the locksmith and his daughter, are all finely portrayed. Plate the 
fifth, introducing Tappertit solus, and plate the sixth, where Barnaby 
plays at thread-puzzles in the sick room, are also sufficiently well done ; 
although in the latter, the form and character of the locksmith undergo 
an inexcusable alteration. The tail-piece at the end of the second 
number (with the exception of the countenance of the dreaming 
Barnaby), is extravagant and ineffective—fully embodying our notion of 
the false ideal. The meeting of the “Prentice Knights is unworthy of 
notice. Miss Miggs sola is fine, and the expression ‘of her countenance, 
as described in the text (a mixture of mischief, cunning, malice, triumph, 
and patient expectation), is singularly well embodied. Mr. Chester, 
Senior, seated by the fire in the large room of the inn, forms the subject 
of a forcibly conceived picture. 

The figure of Hugh, in the concluding design of the third number, is 
true to the description of the author, except in the matter of position. 

-In the plate he sits nearly erect ; in the text he reclines. Upon the 
whole it is much to be lamented that competent artists cannot be found 
for the embellishment of a work so rich in material as Barnaby Rudge. 
At all events it is much to be regretted that books such as those of Mr. 
Dickens—books which have formed an era in the reading of every 
man of genius—should be thought less worthy of adequate illustration 
than the wofully inferior compositions which are so popular under 
the titles of “ Confessions of Harry Lorrequer,” and “ Adventures of 
Charles O'Malley.” 
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THE LATE ALFRED AUSTIN AND CHARLES 
DICKENS 


By W. MILLER 


af is not generally known that the late poet laureate once crossed 

swords with Dickens for allowing an adverse criticism of one of his 
poems to appear in “ All the Year Round.”’ In 1861 Alfred Austin pub- 
lished a poem entitled ‘‘ The Season: a Satire” which met with some 
very scathing criticism, notably in the “Athenzum ”’ as well as other 
leading literary papers of the day, including Charles Dickens’s journal 
mentioned above. This displeased the poet so much that he replied 
to his critics in a poem entitled ‘“‘ My Satire and its Censors.’’ The 
reference to Dickens is as follows :— 

* * * * * 

O Dickens! Dickens! yours this flimsy brood ; 

They kept by you, and you by them kotoued, 

They call you Demi-god: you think it true; 

First you feed them, and then they slaver you. 

Fast for an article, a place to dine, 

They crib your jokes the while they drink your wine. 

Can you not see, collected round your chair, 

These base Delilahs cutting off your hair ? 

They do not tell you that the crowd, whose call 

Welcomed your rise, are weeping o’er your fall ; 

That they, whose approbation is the meed 

Alone worth having, long since ceased to read ; 

That they who oft have ‘“ Pickwick” fondly kept 

Under their sickly pillow as they slept, 

Ready to comfort should they chance awake, 

Make them neglect the throb, forget the ache ; 

Who read and read—nor marked the night go by— 

To know if Paul would live, if Nelly die, 

Crouched by the twilight window, book in hand, 

Despite a mother’s warning, sire’s command, 

Then as the shadows broadened o’er the park, 

Intrigued for candles long before ’twas dark, 

To learn if—errors, blindness, perils passed— 

Agnes should weep on David’s heart at last ; 

They do not hint that such—and I am one— 

Skipped Dorrit’s woes, and yawned at Meagle’s fun, 

Toiled on and on for sake of auld lang syne, 

Or desperate flung you down, and madly rushed to dine, 


Well, take -your choice, revere your heart and brain, 
Or make both lacqueys to the lust of gain, 

Write, print, and publish, when ye’ve nought to say, 
Like what must not be even named for pay. 

Weigh out the monthly shilling’s worth of wit, 
And measure if the length of grief be writ. 
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Nay—as if not enough by these you sank— 
Degrade the Author to the mountebank ! 
Enter the lists of grinning showmen with 

A Paul, a Woodin, or an Albert Smith. 

Do all you can to lower in our eyes 


The noblest calling underneath the skies. 
* %* * * * 


A RIVER TRIP TO HENLEY 


()*% Saturday, the 14th June, the London Branch of the Dickens 

Fellowship spent a most enjoyable day on the Thames, the 
occasion being their Annual Outing. The party of over eighty com- 
prised London and Provincial members and included Mr. and Mrs. 
Sessler, of Philadelphia, Mr. Bell-Smith, of Toronto, and friends, 
and a party of young ladies from such divergent places as Holland, 
Germany ard Switzerland, making the party quite international in 
character. 

All enjoyed themselves to the full and from the start at 9-15 from 
Paddington to the return in the evening from Henley, everything 
went with a swing, without a single discordant note and the general 
consensus of opinion was to the effect that this outing was one of the 
most enjoyable the Fellowship had ever organised. The spirit of Dickens 
—of good fellowship—quickly took possession of the party, and before 
embarking at Windsor on the steam-launch * Gaiety ”’ (a very appro- 
priate name) at 10-30, the best good humour prevailed. The Clerk 
of the weather being in his happiest mood, the river journey proved 
most enjoyable. Fine views of Windsor Castle; of well kept lawns, 
facing splendid types of English homes, were obtained; past 
Boveney Lock, Bray, Maidenhead, Taplow, Boulter’s Lock, Cookham 
Lock, Quarry Woods, Marlow, Hurley Lock (the Plashwater Weir Lock 
of Our Mutual. Friend) and so on to Henley. 

The refreshments on Board were excellent in every way. The party 
divided for lunch and although there were many enthusiastic and 
distinguished Dickensians on board, speeches were forbidden, but a 
hearty cheer was given for the American visitors. 

On arrival at Henley, the party went in different directions, some 
strolling round the town, whilst the more enthusiastic spirits walked 
along the historic tow path at far as Marsh Lock and Mill (where 
Lizzie Hexham was employed and Betty Higden died). 

The return journey, starting at Henley, at 7-33 was full of interest 
and enjoyment. A facetious telegram from Mr. Frank Staff awaited 
the party at the station. 


*“ Whilst thinking of the beanfeaster 
and the pals he holds most dear, 
the Dodger borrowed someone else’s handkerchief, Mr. 
Boffin, 
and wiped away a tear.” 


; F.8. J. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP AT HULL 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND DINNER 


THE CONFERENCE 


ae Highth Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship was 

held in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall, Hull, on May 
3lst. Mr. A. S. Hearn, the Chairman of the Council, presided. The 
following Branches were represented :—Brixton, Chesterfield, Hull, 
Lancaster, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Nottingham, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Sheffield, Southend, Stockport, Sydney, Toronto, West 
London, whilst members not attached to branches also sent delegates. 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Hull (Alderman J. Brown, J.P.), 
who was accompanied by the Town Clerk, Mr. H. A. Learoyd, M.A., 
LL.B., welcomed the delegates. Mr. A. 8S. Hearn, in his opening address 
expressed Mrs. Perugini’s deep regret at not being able to be present 
as she had hoped to be. But she assured the Conference through him 
that her heart would be with them throughout the day. Mr. Hearn 
then reviewed the work of the Fellowship during its ten years of exist- 
ence, showing in a well phrased speech how the society had justified 
its objects and aims throughout the years that had passed, through 
the instrumentality of its Branches, all of which had done splendid 
service in the many phases of the Fellowship’s operations. In conclusion 
he suggested that “their future work should be to spread the tenet’s 
of the faith which was theirs in every town and suburb of importance. 
Let them not forget they were a fellowship in memory of him who 
worked for the love of fellow men. Let them profit by his teachings 
so that. they may have peace on earth and goodwill” (applause). 

The business of the agenda was then proceeded with. After the 
Balance Sheet had been presented by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Walter 
Dexter, and adopted, a scheme for a Centenary Badge was discussed. 
This was outlined by the Chairman who pointed out that the idea was 
to award a badge to members for services rendered in the cause of the 
Fellowship. A vigorous discussion followed, and on a vote being 
taken the proposition was defeated. 

The qualification for the post of a Vice-President was altered to 
read “ who shall be descendants of the novelist, or of recognised emin- 
ence in literature, science, the arts or national service.” It was agreed 
that ‘‘ The subscription payable by members who are not members 
of branches, shall be an annual one of not less than five shillings, which 
shall include a copy of The Dickensian post free monthly,” and “ that 
each Branch shall fix its own subscription.” A proposition for an 
Annual Affiliation fee to be paid by Branches in lieu of the capitation 
fee then in vogue was defeated, and the amendment proposed by 
Liverpool “‘ that Branches shall remit annually fourpence per member, 
without any distinction between old and new members’ was adopted, 
and that ‘“‘ Colonial and Foreign Branches shall not be required to pay 
for more than five hundred members,” was agreed upon. After several 
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verbal and minor alterations in the rules had been approved, the 
following officers were elected for the year 1913-14 :—Mrs. Perugini, 
President ; Professor Henry Jackson, O.M., Vice-President, to the 
vacancy created by the death of Professor Dowden; Mr. Walter 
Dexter, Hon. Treasurer; Mr. EK. P. Frith, Hon. Auditor ; Mr. William 
Miller, Hon. Librarian ; and Mr. B. W. Matz, Editor, The Dickensian. 
The following were elected to serve on the Council :—Mrs. Edson, 
Miss Sherlock, and Messrs. A. E. Brookes-Cross, G. W. Davis, A. W. 
Edwards, F. T. Harry, E. P. Haslam, A. S. Hearn, F. W. T. Lange, 
W. W. Crotch, Wm. Miles, W. Sowray, F. J. Staff, T. W. Hill and E. H. 
Burden. 

Invitations for the Conference of 1914 were received from Lancaster 
and Rochester. Mr. K. Cardwell, J.P., representing the former, 
being in agreement with the Conference that Rochester should be 
chosen for next year and Lancaster for 1915, that course was adop:ed. 

Before the meeting dispersed the Chairman moved the following 
resolution :— 

‘That we, the delegates of the Dickens Fellowship, assembled in 
Annual Conference at the Guildhall, Hull, representing over 20,000 
members and 55 branches throughout the English speaking world, © 
recalling the famous toast proposed by Charles Dickens in 1842— 
‘America and England, and may the Atlantic Ocean be the only division 
between us ’—desire to give renewed expression to the novelist’s 
sentiment, and to place on record our extreme satisfaction at the coming 
consummation of a hundred years’ peace between the sister nations. 
and our hope and confidence that it may perpetually endure.” 

Mr. Crotch seconded, saying that they were doing just what Dickens 
himself would have impressed upon them if he were there—to “ vo 
on, let there be more peace and goodwill among men ”’ 

Mr. Bell-Smith (Toronto) spoke of the good feeling existing between 
the Canadians and Americans. There was one imaginary border line, 
he said, extending nearly 400,000 miles, and it was a wonderful thing 
that for practically 100 years there had been no dissension. There 
were frequent and tangible instances of the good feeling that existed 
between the two peoples. All along that imaginary border line there 
were no evidences of fortresses or armed antagonism. 

The resolution was carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, and to the Hull Corporation for 
the loan of the Council Chamber terminated the meeting. 


THE DINNER 


The Dickens day in Hull was brought to a fitting and happy 
conclusion with a dinner held in the City Hotel, in the evening. In 
addition to the delegates, there were members of the local branch of 
the Fellowship, and at least one impression by no means unimportant, 
will be carried away by the visitors—that Hull is in no way the least 
enthusiastic of the branches of the parent Fellowship. _ Much is it to be 
regretted that Mrs. Kate Perugini was unable to be present to preside 
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over the large gathering. Nevertheless the company were assured 
that her thoughts and good wishes were amongst them. Likewise the 
absence of Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, K.C., was regretted. 

The Mayor of Hull (Alderman Brown, J. P. ) presided over 130 guests, 
and was accompanied by the Mayoress (Mrs. Brown). He was sup- 
ported by Councillor and Mrs. W. C. Dawson, Dr. Mary Murdoch, 
Councillor and Mrs. C. E. Exley, Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith (the President of 
the Toronto Branch), Mr. and Mrs. Falconer Jameson (J.E. Buckrose), 
Mr. J. Cuming Walters (Manchester), Mr. A. S. Hearn, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Crotch, Mr. T. H. Leahair (President of the Hull Branch) and 
Mrs. Leahair, Mr. and Mrs. S. Marriott, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Forty, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Petty, and Mr. and Mrs. Haworth Earle, Mr. B.. W. 
Matz., Mr. F. Bacon, Mr. Walter Dexter, Mr. J. H. Brown and Mr. 
W. F. Bagnall. 

Telegrams and letters of regret were announced from Mrs. K. Peru- 
gini, Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. J. Ashby Sterry, Sir Charles Matthews, the Sheriff of Hull 
(Mr. Hubert Johnson), Mr. W. L. Courtney, Sir W. H. Bailey, the 
Bishop of Birmingham, Mr. Martin Harvey, Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
Mr. Francesco Berger, Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, Mr. F. C. Burnand and Mr. E. E. Stonham. 

After the loyal toast had been duly submitted, the toast of the evening 
“ The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens ”’ was proposed in generous 
terms by Dr. Mary Murdoch. “In order to enjoy this world,” she 
said, “‘ they wanted at least six lives all running side by side contem- 
poraneously, and all governed by one brain. She would devote the 
first one to the pursuit of one’s profession or business. The second 
she would devote to the cultivation of religion, literature, music, 
art, that was to say, to self-culture, because in order to do anything 
they must learn how to be something. The third life ought to be 
devoted to the ordinary things of daily life, to the human circle for 
social intercourse, for convivial gatherings such as this, and to the 
cultivation of friends. The fourth she should devote to social work ; 
that was to say, to attempt in their lives to do better for their fellows, 
to make the lot of their less fortunat2 fellows somewhat better. The 
fifth might be given to travel, to the study of other lands, and widen 
their horizon and keep themselves from becoming narrow minded and 
_ insular, as the English were apt to be. 

“The sixth was the most important, perhaps, Some thought most 
of them paid too little attention to Nature, too little appreciation of 
all her varying beauties in sunshine and shadow. They ought all to 
have some knowledge of the planet in which they lived, and the forces 
of Nature which were at their command. She would like a little 
seventh life—and she hardly liked to mention it—for a little sleep. In 
thinking of the great master whose memory they had assembled to 
celebrate, it seemed to her that he did, indeed, in the short space of 
58 years, run all those lives together contemporaneously, because he 
did everything which she had enumerated. As a writer of books he 
had become a very charming friend. He had shown up so well vanities 
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of our own and vanities of our neighbours, especially our neighbours 
(laughter). He had given them the great gift of laughter and clean 
mirth, and they all felt that his mirth and laughter was so absolutely 
clean. There was no thought of double meaning in his books (applause). 
Their jokes, ” she said, ‘‘ were so different nowadays ; but when they 
refreshed themselves at the shrine of the great master, they felt as if they 
had come out of a tropical atmosphere into bright clear sunshine in 
the words of Charles Dickens. Let them carry forth to others that 
knowledge which was theirs. She would emphasize the immense 
amount of social work inaugurated and carried out by Charles Dickens. 
No one in his time or of theirs had exerted greater influence upon the 
moral and social evils which were crying out for reform, and he was 
indeed the pioneer in this direction. The City Council and the Parish 
Council did not exist in the life of Charles Dickens, but he worked single- 
handed so that very soon ‘ Bumble ’ ceased to exist. 

“Then they would remember the cruelty to children, which was 
shown up in his Nicholas Nickleby, where he led parents to think that 
the time had come for them to investigate the conditions, and which 
had led them up to the fulfilling of a perfect system of education 
that existed nowadays. 

** He was one of the first to call attention to the industrial relations 
between workmen and their masters. He levelled his satire against all 
forms of religion and hypocrisy. Then those of them who had the 
care and welfare of children learnt that Charles Dickens was one of 
the best workers in the field of care for children. He had a great deal 
to do with the founding and proper control of hospitals. Let them 
look at the institutions they now had. They felt when they thought 
of his love and tenderness for children that he must have lived and died 
with the heart of a child. 

“In the housing question Charles Dickens had been the pioneer. 
When they thought of the terrible description he gave of those who 
lived in the slums, they felt he had been at the bottom of reform for 
the housing of the poor. They must remember that he, himself, wrote 
from personal experience. He lived amongst the poor. He also 
strongly disbelieved in capital punishment, and now the horrible 
exhibition of public executions was done away with. Then they turned 
+0 the charming Christmas stories that had touched people year by year, 
prompted good feeling and increased the sense of fellowship that 
existed at Christmas time. He also levelled a great deal of his satire at 
class distinctions, and if they had him among them to-day they would 
claim him as a Socialist of the best type—a level headed Socialist. 
In reading Dickens they should believe in all he wrote, although he 
wrote of vice in its worst form he never made it attractive to them, 
but it tended to make them better and do better than they had done 
before.” Referring in conclusion to Dickens social work, Dr. Murdoch 
said ‘“‘ that he in his busy life found time to take the chair at social 
gatherings and be the spokesman of many parties. He travelled twice 
in America. He had many friends, and his name was a household word 
all over the world. It was 43 years since that great spirit left them 
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and yet they felt his presence with them that night. They felt his 
message and example lingering with them. They felt him tempting 
them to be better and do better than they had ever been or done, and 
urged them to carry it throughout life and show forth what was best, 
truest and highest in human life” (applause). 

“The Dickens Fellowship ” was proposed by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, 
of Manchester, who said “ he felt it was a great privilege to propose the 
toast. He could at all events claim one qualification—his own whole- 
hearted devotion to Dickens and to the Fellowship which should be to 
him a great idea—the idea of a communion of men and women of the 
same mind, all lovers of the same works and admirers of the same 
man. Those who met and communed should think how best to do 
honour to his memory and how to fulfill the memory of him. Many 
things he had advocated had been fulfilled, many things had yet to be 
fulfilled. To him, the mission of the Dickens Fellowship was to go on 
fighting the great battle that he began, to fight it valiantly and fight in 
his name with all the strength of which they were capable in order to 
show themselves in spirit and in truth, true Dickensians. 

“ As a Society they tried to understand what Dickens meant and, they 
tried to carry out his great work, that was why for eight or nine years 
the Fellowship had been mounting and it had increased in membership, 
in strength and influence. It was because they felt they had Dickens 
gospel to preach, and they had inherited a legacy of which they had to 
give some good account. They must justify their existence not only by 
a study of the words but by doing the work. The mission left to 
them was to be of service to others and they must endeavour to diffuse 
the happiness they got from Dickens’s works. As a Fellowship they 
must make it their supreme object to make the world happier be- 
cause they knew Charles Dickens whose desire it was that it should be 
a better England. Therefore they had to see that the Gospel was 
properly fulfilled.” Continuing Mr. Cuming Walters said, “he often 
wondered whether as a Fellowship they could not try to make England 
a genuine Dickens land. He wanted to see a race in England of Dickens 
lovers—of Dickensians in the fullest sense of the meaning, who were 
living according to the Dickens ideal. Think how much cheerier and 
better it would be for all of them—if in the place of huge advertise- 
ments of pills and powders they simply advertised the Dickens 
remedies. He would like to see in place of them ‘Good morning ! 
Have you read a sketch by Boz?’ ‘A real cure for the dumps— 
take a “ Little Dorrit.”’ ‘Have you a tired feeling—is your brain 
dull ?—try ‘‘ Chuzzlewit.”’ ‘Are you downhearted ?—a certain cure 
“Great Expectations.” ’ (Laughter). They might even take a hint 
from the railway company. Let them everywhere proclaim that 
Britain’s best rest cure was Charles Dickens—‘a universal remedy, a 
universal cure, can be had in all sizes, note name on cover.’ This 
was the work he would like the Fellowship to undertake, think of 
the testimonials they might get. He could imagine his friend 
Chesterton writing ‘I was so frail and puny that I could scarcely 
drive a pen, but thanks to Charles Dickens, etc.’ 
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~ If they could only manage to make the Dickens spirit a little more 
efficacious they would be doing a great national work by making all 
around them happier and brighter—a cheerful nation would be a 
progressive nation.” Mr. Cuming Walters also referred to the Toronto 
Branch which was represented by Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith. They all 
rejoiced in reading of their Toronto brothers who had devoted such a 
large sum to a cause which Dickens would have had himself at heart. 

The toast was responded to by Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith (President of 
the Toronto Branch. “He felt honoured,” he said, “at having to 
stand there to represent and return thanks for some seven thousand 
people scattered all over the world, who were more or less influenced by 
that wonderful spell which still lives and which had come down all the 
ages from the days of Charles Dickens. By referring in such kindly 
terms to the Toronto Branch, he felt they were so interested in it that 
they might like to hear something about it. They commenced,” he 
said, “some seven years ago, in fact the Fellowship branch had been 
in existence some years before he joined. He had not known of it an 
hour before he wrote to the President and asked to be a member. 
At that time they were in an unbalanced state and they hardly knew 
themselves. They met—some 100 of them—in a room at the back of 
a store or shop down town, but the turning point in the work was the 
birthday dinner some six years ago. One member made a jocular 
suggestion that they should have a masquerade which gave rise to the 
‘ Bardell and Pickwick’ scene. Later they gave The Cricket on the 
Hearth, which had been given seventeen times in public. They followed 
that with * Little Nell,’ then Our Mutual Friend, and last Christmas 
they had a most elaborate production of A Christmas Carol for which 
the public clamoured for a reproduction next year. The main point he 
wanted to urge was that they had some sixty or seventy young people 
who were doing that class of work which was close to the heart of Charles 
Dickens, all in aid of their charity.” 

The “ Health of the Ladies”? was ably proposed by Mr. Walter 
Dexter, in the course of which he said, ‘they from London were 
extremely sorry that Mrs. Perugini could not give them the great 
pleasure that had always been given to them when meeting so charm- 
ing a personality as the daughter of Charles Dickens. He could assure 
them that Mrs. Perugini was as much disappointed at not being there 
that evening as they were. However, she had asked him to say she 
was delighted that she had amongst her personal friends a large 
number of ladies belonging to the Fellowship, here and in America 
and she would be proud to have her name associated with their own 
at this our conference dinner.” 

Mrs. Falconer Jameson, a local lady who writes novels under the 
pen name of J. E. Buckrose, responded, and observed that the great ° 
debt woman owed to Dickens lay in the fact that he put something 
on paper about them which had never been noticed before. He was 
able to make people interested in those lives of women which looked 
to outsiders just mean and sordid, but had in them something heroic 


and splendid. 
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There was also an interesting touch to the speech of Councillor 
W.C. Dawson, J.P. (of Hull) who responded to the toast ““ The Trade 
and Commerce of Hull,” proposed in praiseworthy terms by Mr. W. 
W. Crotch. ‘“ He liked to think,” said Councillor Dawson, ‘ of what 
would have most interested Dickens if the shade of their great exemplar 
could have visited the city that day. It seemed to him he would not 
have been interested in their commercial prosperity ; he would not 
have wished to visit first their City Hall and Guildhall, or even their 
Art Gallery, but would have asked to be taken into the workhouses 
of the City and there would have found that the spirit of humanity 
had displaced the spirit of Bumbledom ; and if he asked for his Little 
Oliver, they would have taken him not to the workhouse, but to the 
Cottage Homes at Hessle (a suburb of Hull) where the orphan children 
breathed pure air and ate good food. 

“ He would have found similar changes at the prison, the police court, 
the industrial schools, and day schools of the city, and what an interest 
he would take in the efforts of the city, and what an interest he would 
take in the efforts of the Watch Committee to protect the © Little Emilys’ 
of the city from the machinations of the ‘ Steerforths,’ of society. 
He would also seek out those poor misguided ‘ Nancys’ and try with 
kindness to win them back to the paths of virtue. He thought Dickens 
would say, “ This is a better, sweeter and brighter world than the world 
I knew,’ and they would say, ‘ Even so, master, because you passed 
through it.’” 

Other toasts were “ The Visitors’ proposed by Mr. T. H. Leahair 
(president of the Hull Branch) and * The Chairman ” proposed by: Mr. 
A. S. Hearn, of London. . 

During the evening songs were rendered by Miss Carwen Stephenson 
and Mr. Ernest Davey, and Dickens recitals by Mr. William Miles and 
Mr. Thomas Bentley. 

The whole of the arrangements for both the Conference and the 
Dinner were in the hands of the Committee of the Hull Branch. Every- 
thing possible for the comfort of the Delegates and guests was done by 
its members, and no praise would be too extravagant to indicate how 
thoroughly perfect those arrangements were, and no words adequate 
enough to express the appreciation of those who enjoyed the benefits 
of the Committee’s labour. 


DICKENS ESSAYS BY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Lees the present month at fifty of the Elementary Schools 
: under the control of the London County Council, prizes and 
certificates awarded in the recent Dickens Essay competition arranged 
by the Dickens Fellowship, as reported in The Dickensvan for February, 
will be presented to two hundred children. 

The success of the scheme exceeded all the expectations of the Fellow- 
ship. Although the prize-giving was limited to fifty schools, seventy- 
nine made application to be allowed to compete. The Education 
Authorities selected fifty schools out of the number, and during the week 
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in which the 7th February occurred, the essays were written by the 
scholars. It would appear that not only did single classes compete, 
but in some cases an entire school, so that on a moderate estimate some 
five thousand essays must have been written. The four best essays 
from each school were sent to the Fellowship to adjudicate for the 
fifty prizes. A list of the names of the successful competitors is printed 
on another page. 

The report of the examination Committee was so laudatory that it 
was decided to supplement the fifty prizes by one hundred and _ fifty 
Certificates of Merit, the Certificates going to those three competitors 
in each school who, though selected from a hundred or more, failed 
to secure a prize. . 

Copies of David Copperfield in the * Authentic ” Edition. formed the 
prizes, in each of which is affixed a specially designed book plate, 
with the name and school of the owner, signed by Mrs. Perugini, Presi- 
dent of the Fellowship for the year. The same design used for the 
book plate also embellishes the Certificate of Merit which also bears the 
signature of Mrs. Perugini. A reproduction of this design appears as 
a frontispiece to this number of The Dickensian. 

The essays were written entirely unaided and in school hours, the 
choice of subject being left to the scholar. The essays were of a 
fairly divergent nature, though naturally the majority favoured, 
either a short outline of the life, or an account of their favourite book 
or character. In the cases where a single book had been chosen, it 
was generally very clear that the competitor had not only read the 
book, but had carefully assimilated its purpose and often the effect 
the book had upon the reader’s mind was well revealed. Some essayist 
confined themselves to just a phase of one of the books such as ~ The 
Taking of the Bastille,” whilst some of the best chose broader themes 
including ‘“‘ The Style of Dickens,” “Humour and Pathos,” ** Social 
Reform.” One child told the story of little Nell in an autobiographical 
form and another presented a ~ character study ~ of the same character. 
Again we have the life of Nicholas Nickleby at Dotheboys Hall, told 
by him in the form of a letter to his mother wound up with loving 
messages to his sister Kate. A scholar in Bermondsey devoted his 
paper to ‘‘ Dickens and Southwark.” 

There are, of course, the many inevitable, curious and amusing 
statements in some of the papers. One paper winds up with the state- 
ment that “we soon find Dickens seated on a stool writing his last 
tale.” Another states that Dickens made it a rule never to write after 
lunch, but one day he broke his rule and was taken ill and died in 
consequence. One scholar assures us that Dickens died at a tea party 
in the Isle of Wight, and another that ‘‘ Household Words ” is a “ use- 
ful book to all House-wives.” : 

One point, however, was the great pleasure of the examiners to notice 
that almost invariably the scholars had already learnt that Dickens 
was not merely the writer of stories, that he had a deeper mission than to 
amuse, and that he endeavoured to further the cause of humanity by 
the books he wrote. 
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Of the fifty papers which have earned prizes it would be impossible to 
choose half a dozen as the best, the general level of excellence is 
so marked. Having the permission of the Education Authorities to 
print six of them in our pages, we have selected those which may be 
said to be typical examples. We print one this month and shall hope 
to include the others in our next issue. 

The Dickens Fellowship have under consideration the extension of 
the scheme to the Provinces next year. 


THE STYLE OF CHARLES DICKENS 
By SYDNEY H. BAKER 


(Age 12 years 7 months). Wirtemberg St. School, Clapham 


“({HARLES Dickens is the greatest English writer that has ever 

' existed. Every person who reads his magnificent and charming 
books is glad to have read something in good style and something 
which is easily understood. 

Charles Dickens, in his wonderful works, uses simple phrases which 
everyone, from a child to a grown-up person, can understand. He 
describes his characters in such a way, that it is not at all a difficult 
task for the reader to picture the character in his mind. 

Every little point, important or unimportant, is mentioned to make 
everything clear in the readers’ mind. Perhaps the colour of a person's 
eyes is mentioned, or perhaps the colour of his coat and trousers, or 
perhaps whether he had a walking-stick or not, or perhaps whether 
the person wore boots or shoes and probably whether they were black 
or brown, 

Just as yreat pains are expended in presenting visible objects to the 
reader’s view, so does Dickens also yo to great trouble to shew us the 
internal features of his characters, and we become as well acquainted 
with their minds as with their clothes. 

It is the same when Dickens is describing a room or a street scene. 

If describing a room he will, perhaps, describe the pictures on the 
wall or else the ornaments on the mantle-shelf, and enumerate them. 

So it is seen that one of Dickens’s great points is exactness of detail. 
If Dickens is describing a character he may either utilise satire or ridicule 
to shew it us directly—or he may put such words into his character’s 
mouth as to shew which is the principal feature in the conduct. 

This faithful reporting of the speech of his characters goes a long 
way towards making the stories of Dickens most realistic, for we 
picture the characters themselves quite as much by their expressions 
and the way they utter them as by the details which Dickens gives of 
their dress or physical properties. 

Dickens is very pains taking in his books. 

If he requires us to understand a certain state of affairs he is not 
satisfied with making a plain blunt statement, but regards the matters 
under treatment from every point of view until one cannot help but see 
the point he wishes to make. ~ 
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His books David Copperfield and Paul Dombey give a description 
of his own early days, and from the way he so carefully describes 
other characters none of which are alike, we know that he must 
have had a personal acquaintance with them. 

Although the names of his characters are false, the characters them- 
selves are true. They are characters Dickens has met during his 
travels, observances and experiences. Dickens has a wonderful power 
of describing town life. In most of his books he describes urban scenes, 
stage coaches, hotels and stables and such things dealing with town 
life. 

Dickens has a very strong sense of the grotesque or weird. 

This can be seen from some of his ghost stories. 

Charles Dickens was a great reformer and most of his books were 
written with the idea of refrom. In his book Oliver Twist he is 
aiming at reforming the workhouse, and in his book Nicholas Nickleby 
he is attempting to reform private schools. 

Bleak House was written for the purpose of reforming the Court 
of Chancery. Dickens is a wonderful writer of humour. Few books 
kindle so much laughter as his book entitled The Pickwick Papers. 

Altogether his writings provide the finest selection of literary works 
in our own or any other language. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CII. 


V JHAT needs my Dickens for his birthday verse— 
Trim commonplace, heap’d platitudes, or worse ? 
To name him is to praise him—better still 
To syllable those cherished names, that fill 
The gallery of his heroes and our friends, 
Whom no age withers and no death attends : 
Oliver, doomed foul Favin's slave to be: 
Sikes, and his dog more human far than he ; 
Brave Nickleby, who rose and smote down Squeers: 
Dombey and Paul who moves a world to tears 
Old Cuttle, with his hook and cheery cry ; 
Sweet Dolly Varden, and poor Barnaby ; 
Pecksniff and Pinch, and Sairey, surnamed Gamp, 
Her features struck with the undying stamp 
Of genius. Dora next, and Copperfield, 
And Em'ly, with her innocence for shield. 
But most, though last, immortal Pickwick, thee! 
Friend of mankind, and not least friend to me, 
Sam Weller loved thee, loved thee all who knew: 
Thee Winkle loved. Pickwick, I love thee too! 
A. S. Warp. 


From an old newspaper. 
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IN MEMORY OF H. SNOWDEN WARD 


r|}.HERE is a movement on foot to establish a Shakespeare Lecture- 

ship in memory of the late Henry Snowden Ward, the decision 
being arrived at at the recent spring festival, held at Stratford-on- 
Avon, in celebration of the poet’s birthday. For more than twenty 
years Mr. Ward had actively identified himself with Shakespearian 
matters at Stratford-on-Avon, the summer festival being based on 
recommendations given by him in an address before the Shakespeare 
Club at Stratford in 1906. 

In recognition of his faithful service, it is proposed to raise a fund for 
the endowment of an annual lecture on Shakespeare, or some kindred 
subject, to be given during the Stratford Commemoration season. 
Those who feel strongly that Stratford should be a centre of Shakes- 
pearean instruction, and ultimately even the seat of a university 
will realise that the proposed lectureship will give practical encourage- 
ment to Shakespeare research. The administration of the fund will 
be in the hands of the Governors of the Memorial Theatre, where the 
list of subscribers and accounts will be open to public inspection. 

It is not proposed that the memorial should assume ostentatious 
proportions, as that would be out of keeping with the moderation of 
the late Mr. Snowden Ward's character, ond the object to which he 
devoted no small part of his life. The modest capital required is 
£300, the interest on which it is considered, would procure the best 
assistance in lecturing that can be offered. 

The above announcement will interest the members of the Dickens 
Fellowship in which Mr. Snowden Ward took so keen an interest. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP ESSAY COMPETITION 
LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS 


Catherine Theodora Houghton, Mantle Road Central, Brockley, 
S.E.; Wright Watts Miller, Hotham Road School, Wandsworth ; 
Esther Florence May Glanville, Hitherfield Road School, Wandsworth ; 
Ivy Edith Lywood, Keeton’s Road H. G. School, Rotherhithe ; Hilda 
North Stoessiger, Goodrich Road H. G. School: Florence Bellamy, 
Michael Faraday School, Walworth; Elsie Laura Beer, Lavender Hill 
School, Battersea ; Bernard Burns, 8. Marks Practising School, Chelsea, 
S.W.; Dorothy Ethel Beck, Effra Parade School, Norwood, 8.E. ; 
Phillip Seager, Dulwich Hamlet School, Dulwich, S.E.; Winifred 
Florence Blatchford, Dulwich Hamlet School, Dulwich, 8.E.; May 
Howcutt Husband, Ethelburga Street School, Battersea, S.W. ; 
Albert Frank Richards, The Ennersdale School, Lewisham, S.E. ; 
Ethel Eleanor Whiting, Plassy Road School, Lewisham; Laura 
Wethenlt, The ~ Paragon” School, Bermondsey; Ethel Lavinia 
Lane, Swafheld Road School, Wandsworth, 8.W. ; Edith Minnie Samp- 
son, Rotherhithe New Road, H. G. School, Rotherhithe, S.E.; Robert 
Gerald Williams, The * Peterborough’ School, Fulham, S.W. ; 
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Winifred Reed, The ‘“ Peterborough’ School, Fulham; Emmaline 
Durrell, Surrey Square School, Walworth, S.E.; Gertrude Mabel 
Smith, Cator Street, N. Camberwell; Dorothy Williamson, Monnow 
Road, Bermondsey ; Percival George Gamble, Monnow Road, Ber- 
mondsey ; Frederick Jos. Dellar, The ‘* Moberley ”’ School, South 
Paddington; Doris Agnes Pritchard, Church Manorway School, 
Woolwich ; Charles Duckett, Montem Street, N. Islington; Phillis 
May Lawrence, Cooumert Road, Peckham; Lilan Dagmar Donati, 
Burghley Road School, St. Pancras, N.; Jane Maud Dann, Clifton Hill 
School, New Cross, 8.E.; Rose Ethel Angus, Bellenden Road H. G. 
School, Dulwich ; William Charles Caiger, Brandlehow Road School, 
Wandsworth ; Florence Mary Evans, Copeland Street School, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W.; Ellen Muriel Hollis, Aristotle Road School, 
Clapham, 8.W.; Doris Sophia Craney, Ackmar Road School, Fulham, 
S.W.; Kathleen Elizabeth Todd, Royal Victoria Patriotic School, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W.; William T. King, “ Lavender Hill,” 
Amies Street School, , Battersea, S.W.; Margaret Ellen Shaw, Sher- 
ington Road School, Charlton S.0., Kent ; May Lowman, Marylebone 
Central H.G. School, West Marylebone ; Margaret Hooper, Highbury 
Vale School, East Islington, N.; Daniel O’Connell, Servites School, 
Chelsea, 8.W. ; Dorothy Eynstone, Kilburn Lane School, Paddington ; - 
Arthur Sidney Arnold, Smallwood Road School, Wandsworth ; Phillis 
Pearson, Kingsgate Road, West Hampstead; Lilly Garnsey, Surrey 
Lane, Battersea,; Jessie Strand, West Squares School, Southwark ; 
Sydney H. Baker, Wirtemberg Street, L.C.C., School, Clapham, S.W. ; 
Douglas Efford, Weston Street L.C.C. School, Southwark; Edith 
Maud Felsted, Central Hackney, Dalston; Robert Dixon, West 
Square School, West Southwark; Nellie Bailey, Waterloo Road 
Mixed School, North Lambeth. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“ THE MASTER ” 


Sir,—As was pointed out by the Rev. W. A. Chevalier, the term 
‘* The Master,” when applied to the Saviour of mankind, is equivalentg 
to both Latin *“‘ magister”’ and ‘“‘dominus”’ 7.e., Leader and Lord. 

As a rule, I believe, we invariably say, “‘ Our Lord,” if referring to the 
Divine Teacher, and nowadays the other expression seems to be re- 
stricted to preachers in the pulpit. 

‘* Master ”’ is he whose disciple one is, or any great teacher. Goethe 
was called, and still is, ** The Master’ (Der Meister) by his admirers. 

To us lovers of Dickens the expression “The Master’ appeals, 
although many are perfectly conscious that Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, 
and others may have an equally great claim to such a designation. 
Surely there can be no harm either in such homage on the part of a 
united body such as all true Dickensians are. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. W. T. Lance. 

Bride Lane, Fleet Street. 
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DICKENS AND GEORGE BORROW 


Sir,—In connection with the George Borrow Centenary which is 
to be celebrated in Norwich on July 5, it will be of interest to Dicken- 
sians to know that Borrow was an admirer of the Master-Novelist. 
In a letter to Luis de Usoz he spoke of him as “‘a second Fielding 

who, in certain novels founded on life in London and the 
provinces, as displayed in every grade of society, from the lowest 
to the highest, has evinced such talent, such humour, variety and pro- 
found knowledge of character, that he chains his readers—at least those 
that have the capacity to comprehend him. . . Read, as soon 
as you can, all the writings of ‘ Boz,’ and I am sure you will thank me 
all your life for having disclosed to you a mine of such delectable 
reading.” This letter was written in Spanish and is translated by Dr. 
Knapp. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN ARDAGH. 

40 Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin, 


CHRISTIAN NAMES OF MRS. GARGERY. 


Sir,—As no replies were given in the June number to the question 
propounded in the report of the ** Great Expectations’ evening of 
the London Branch, may I be permitted to point out that in Chapter 
58, Mrs. Joe’s Christian names are given as Georgina Maria ? 

Yours faithfully, 
W. J. RorFrey. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BENALLA.—At the meeting in April, Mr. H. M. King, as an intro- 
ductory note to a most interesting paper, placed before his audience 
matter which to many was fresh. This, extracted from the latest 
book on Dickens, gave impetus to the opening chapters of Pickwick 
Papers. Mr. King’s method proved to be an excellent one, for by 
tersely connecting each chapter by explanatory sentences, every read- 
er’s contribution could be clearly understood. No better way of 
getting through a long story in an enjoyable manner could be suggested 
and the decision of members to ask Mr. King to continue his study 
at the next meeting was wise. Mr. Sebire, following Mr. King’s lead, 
gave with genuine humour Mr. Pickwick’s encounter with the London 
cab driver. Later on the same gentleman read, with an equal sense 
of the fun of the situation, that inimitable chapter where the agonised 
Pickwickians found themselves hemmed in at the sham military 
review by several thousand soldiers and horsemen. Mr. Rossell and 
Mr. Pyne, both experienced and clever readers of Dickens’s humour, 
gave valuable assistance in opening out the way along which the famous 
Pickwickian club travelled through England. To Mr. Rossell also fell 
that rich burlesque in the realm of love-making, the scene between Mr. 
Tupman, Miss Wardle, and the watering pot. Mr. Lonergan’s reading 
was an important one, and highly ludicrous, including as it did the 
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fat boy’s statement to Mrs. Wardle regarding Mr. Tupman and his 
love-making, and the redoubtable Alfred Jingle’s plot to gain an 
advantage over that unsuspecting gentleman. Mrs. Maude and Miss 
Warren, always reliable and ready to aid in any way possible, also 
gave connecting readings, and contributed to the success of an excellent 
evening’s study of Dickens. 


LOS ANGELOS.—On March 3lst a large gathering was present. 
The report of the nominating committee was read by Mr. Frances 
Zahn, and was accepted, followed by reports of the work done by differ- 
ent branches of the Fellowship in Europe and America. Two amusing 
sketches, “‘ Mrs. Corney’s Tea party,’’ and ‘‘The Gentleman next 
door” were then given by Miss Rosalie Buddington, Miss Helyn 
Henry, Miss Marjorie Cunningham and Charles H. Eager. These were 
received with great enjoyment by the audience, among whom the 
Sierra Madre Branch of the Fellowship was well represented. On 
April 11th an interesting review of Barnaby Rudge was given by Mrs. 
C. H. Burdick. On April 24th “ Dickens as a Criminologist,”’ and “A 
review of Dickens as a Social Reformer,’ was read by Miss Dorothy 
Willis, a review of “‘ Who’s Who in Dickens.” by Mrs. G. F. Swallow, 
and “ Little Housekeepers in Dickens,’ by Mrs. G. 8. Housh. On | 
May 11th a delightful paper on ‘“‘ The Inns of Dickens” was read by 
Charles H. Eager, who told of the various traditions connected with them 
“An interview with Joe Gargary’”’ was read by Miss Dorothy Willis 
and Mrs. Housh continued her talk on “ Little Housekeepers’’ Miss 
Ella True, and Miss Helyn Henry gave reports of the State Convention 
of Federated Women’s Clubs, which was held at Fresno, March 26th- 
29th. At this convention the Los Angeles Branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship was admitted to the Federation, being the only club of its 
kind to be taken into the State organisation, On April 6th the Misses 
Hilda and Viona Nolte gave a delightful musicale for members of the 
Dickens Fellowship, at their home in Cherry Street. On May 15th, 
under the direction of Mrs. Mary L. Swallow, a card party was given 
at the Gamut Club House. 


ROCHESTER.—tThe first summer meeting of the Branch took place 
on Wednesday, May 21st, in ideal weather, when over a hundred Dick- 
ensians and their friends paid a visit to H.M. Dockyard, Chatham, 
by kind permission of the Admiral Superintendent (Rear Admiral 
C. E. Anson, M.V.O., R.N.). The party were met at the gates by one 
of the members, Mr. C. R. Sayers (Secretary to the Admiral) and con- 
ducted by him to the Dockyard Church, which he explained, was 
unconsecrated, and in consequence it cost no less a sum than £45 to 
be married there. Under the guidance of Mr. Harris, the Navy Pay 
Office was next visited in which Mr. John Dickens, father of the Nov- 
elist and prototype of Micawber, was employed. The Dockyard 
Museum came next with its interesting collection of old figureheads of 
past ships, and specimens of carving and painting by old convicts, etc. 
The Terrace was then visited and the various slips and workshops. 
The ‘‘ tit-bit’’ of the afternoon, however, consisted of a thorough 
inspection of H.M.S. * Aboukir,” one of the members—Lt. Kitto, 
R.N.—kindly acting as guide. All parts of the vessel were visited, 
including the sick bay, detention cells, cooks galley, gun turret, officer’s 
wardrooms, captains’ apartments, etc. Afterwards a train was 
thoughtfully provided to convey the ladies to the main gates again. 
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A most enjoyable afternoon was brought to a conclusion by the party 
taking tea together at the ‘“‘ Mitre Hotel’? which is associated with 
Charles Dickens by the “‘ Guests Story’? of the ‘“‘ Holly Tree’ Inn. 
It is gratifying to know that the annual Conference for 1914 will be 
held at Rochester, and it is certain the old city will appreciate the 
honour by making that visit a thorough success. 


SYDNEY, N.S.W.—The third monthly gathering was held on April 
30th, at the Royal Society’s House. About 150 were present and as 
it was clear that the Hall was inadequate owing to the success of the 
Branch it was decided to secure for future meetings the King’s Hall, 
which would be capable of seating 300. His Honour, Judge Backhouse, 
presided and addressed the gathering on the Fellowship and its work. 
He traced the movement from its commencement and interestingly 
described the great work it was doing in keeping green the memory of 
Charles Dickens. He announced that the membership of the Sydney 
Branch now but a few months in existence was just over 200, but he 
urged the members to individually attempt to swell the number of 
members to 1,000. Mrs. Chas. Peterson read a paper entitled ‘* The 
Children of Charles Dickens’s Creation.’”’ It showed how intensely the 
great author had loved children and how in his studies of them he proved 
his keen sympathy with their temperaments. ‘“‘ The saddest child- 
picture he drew” she said, “‘ was Jo in Bleak House.” ‘The love 
stored up in the heart of Dickens for children,’ said Mrs. Peterson, 
‘““ would comfortably stock a hundred men. Nothing was more eloquent 
of it than the loving care bestowed on them in his books. He felt 
their joys, sympathised with them in their sorrows, and in a hundred 
ways showed not only his love for them, but better still for the children, 
his marvellous understanding of them. Miss A. Carlson recited 
“The Death of Sydney Carton.” 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 


A Borough Pocket Guide to Hull. Dickens Fellowship Conference 
edition. Compiled by T. Sheppard, F.G.S., Curator of Museums, 
Hull. 


MAGAZINE AND N EWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


* The Two Wellers.”’> Written and illustrated by Charles F. IXxnowles. 
Ecclesia, June. 

‘“ Dickens and Poe.’ British Weekly (Rambling remarks of the 
man of Kent), May 28. 

‘* Dickens Conference in Hull.” Hull Daily Mail, June 2; Eastern 
Morning News, June 2; Hull Times, May 31. 

‘* Dickens as Social Reformer’? Eastern Morning News, June 2. 

‘Dickens in London To-day.” Times (London), May 28. 

‘Famous Dickens-Poe Mystery Solved at last.”” (Reprint of Poe’s 
review of Barnaby Rudge in Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, 
May 1, 1841); The New York Times, June 1. 


LITTLE DORRIT VISITS ARTHUR CLENNAM IN THE MARSHALSEA 


From an Engraving in The /ilustrated Times, 21 January, 1860 
of the Painting by W. P. Fritn, R.A. 


